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But the blue-grey rocks gave place to low banks of deep
red soil and fertile undulating plains. Raleigh therefore
stopped his course to send a detachment of his men to go
over this red land, to discover what was on the other side.
This region was found to be the plains or "llanos" (pro-
nounced lyanos)) which extend for a considerable distance
northwards as far as the coast mountains of Venezuela.
During the rainy season (writes Schomburgk) they present
the aspect of a sea of verdure, but during the summer are
a picture of desolation owing to the effects of drought
under the burning rays of an equatorial sun. The people
inhabiting these plains are much darker in skin colour
than the Arawaks and Caribs of the forests and mountains.
In Raleigh's time these dark-skinned Indians were cele-
brated for the poison of their arrows. The people who
were shot by them " endured the most insufferable torment
in the world, and died a most ugly and lamentable death,
sometimes stark mad, sometimes their bowels breaking
out of their bodies, and presently discoloured as black as
pitch, and so unsavoury that no man could endure to
cure or attend them".

According to Schomburgk, this rather sensational
description applied to the effect produced by the now
famous Wurali arrow poison, which was manufactured in
this most venomous form by the Makusi tribe, and was
derived from a creeping plant or liana now known as
Strychnos toxifera, yielding a kind of strychnine by
infusion from its bark. When this poison had been care-
fully prepared it was thick and of a dark colour, and
began to show its effect in about a minute from the time
that it entered the blood. A fowl died in five minutes,
monkeys or jaguars in about a quarter of an hour.
Human beings resist the effect some time longer, but are